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Project Summary 



The Head Start Parents* Adult Basic Education Project, funded under 
provisions of Section 309, PL 89-750, was an attempt to raise the edu- 
cational level for th<? Parents of Head Start Children whiJe they 
attended class in the same school and at the same time as their 
children. It was hoped that the program would: 

1. Acquaint the parents with what their children were learning 

2. Develop an awareness of the parental role in the education of 
their children 

3. Raise the literacy level of the parents 

i 

4. Establish better relationships between parents and the school 
system. 

The program was supervised by the Bureau of Basic Continuing Education 
of the New York State Education Department and operated by licensed 
teachers and supervisors of the New York City Board of Education. 

Funded for a period of two school months (July and August, 1967), the 
project was designed for 90 classes to be held five days a week, three 
hours per day, for a total of 100 class hours. The project was budgeted 
for $123,133.00. 



Student Body 



None of the 1448 who registered for the program had a reading achieve- 
ment level greater than eighth grade when they began the 100-hour 
course. The majority were classified after preliminary placement 
tests as non English speaking. Approximately 38% were native born. 
Most classes were averaging 15 students. 



Staff injg 



A total of 123 staff members were involved in the project. This in- 
cluded a project director, a guidance supervisor, a curriculum super- 
visor, ten teachers- in- charge for ten centers, 90 teachers, and ten 
guidance counselors, in addition to clerical staff. A short but 
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intensive in-service training program was built into the design. The 
staff was recruited from the existing Title III* Adult Basic Education 
program. Two outside educational specialists were hired to evaluate 
the program. 



Curriculum 



The curriculum* while stressing individualization and differentiation* 
attempted to zero in on disadvantaged* undereducated adults* many of 
whom could speak little or no English. The relationship between 
parents and children in their every-day experiences was highlighted. 
Knowledge necessary to conduct daily affairs more successfully* i.e.* 
how to shop wisely* health requirements* money management* safety at 
home* proper diet* and civic responsibility* was stressed. However* 
the basic communication skills of listening* speaking* reading and 
writing was the basic fabric upon which the social living skills were 
designed. A selective film program was used to supplement the teacher- 
prepared and standard commercial textbook materials. 



Testing Program 



Each student was tested at the beginning and the end of the program to 
determine growth in vocabulary* reading comprehension* arithmetic 
computation and arithmetic problem solving. In addition* an attltudinal 
survey was made to determine how the students felt about the program. 

A survey of teachers was also made to determine their attitudes toward 
the program and its potentialities. They were asked for suggestions on 
how to improve it. 



Results 



The gains in reading and arithmetic ranged from 1.2 to 1.4 years of grade 
equivalent score during the period of instruction* estimated at the 
equivalent of two school months. Fluency in English appeared to have 
improved significantly but no accurate measuring device exists. In the 
area of personal and social adjustment* the parents were generally 
favorable to the program and felt a distinct need for it. 

The teachers* evaluation of pupil adjustments reveals that the teachers 
rated more favorably the pupil whose parents attended the Head Start 
program than they rated the pupils whose parents did not attend the 
program. The ratings concerned: (1) getting along with others* (2) 

conforming to classroom procedures* and (3) making a significant change 
for the better. The teachers rated key aspects of the program as either 
excellent or good'. 
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THE NEEDS OF THE COMtfflNlTY 



New York City Is an agglomeration of communities which covers 
365.4 square miles and encompasses a population of nearly eight million. 

At Its widest point. It Is 25 miles from tip to tip. At Its greatest 
length. It Is 36 miles. It Is Wall Street and Park Avenue, Times Square 
and the Bowery, Harlem and Hell's Kitchen and Bedford** Stuyvesant. In 
some areas, slum dweller and swell exist almost cheek- by- jowl. In others. 

It Is as If they Inhabited separate planets. It Is a city where the 
melting pot concept of cultural unity has been replaced by the salad- 
bow I concept of cultural pluralism, wher^ foreignness Is a foreign 
concept ,: where the only constant Is change Itself. 

The problems of the city reflect this vastness and differentiation. 

One of the most Important problems has been the ethnic and class- structure 
turnover In the city. During the decade 1950-1960, an estimated 828,000 
residents of the five boroughs which comprise the city left, many to 
establish new residences on Long Island, Westchester and Rockland counties 
and Northern New Jersey. A relatively large proportion of those who 
moved out were white, middle- Income families whose adult members were 
white-collar and professional workers. 

The vacuum created by this mass middle- class departure was filled 
by an almost equal number of newcomers, of whom the majority were Southern 
Negroes and natives of Puerto Rico. Most of the new residents came from 
rural areas, had little previous schooling and very little training which 
could be useful In a highly Industrialized and automated society. By 1960, 
the Negro population of the city exceeded 1,000,000 and there were 613,000 
Puerto Ricans. The population density of the City was the highest of all 
urban communities In the United States, and the highest population densities 
within the city were most frequently within the slum areas. 

The population of Negroes and Puerto Ricans has Increased steadily 
since the last census and projections through 1.970 show a continuation of 
the trend. By 1970, It Is expected that 1 out of. 3 residents of the city 
will be either non-white or Puerto Rican as against 1 out of 5 In 1960. 

The consequence of this migration has many economic and social 
ramifications* By May 1967 nearly nine percent of the total population was 
receiving Welfare checks, an Increase of 24.3 percent within a single year. 
By far the largest number of recipients were In the ADC category, that Is, 
mothers and children In households without an adult male. 

The parent-child relationship has crucial Implications In the poverty 
area. Daniel Patrick Moynlhan has commented trenchantly on the problems 
of the Negro family structure. It has been a sociological axiom that 
children of deprivation are most likely to engender more and more children 
of poverty who vdll continue to be wards of the community. 

One major attempt to break the poverty cycle Is the pre-kindergarten 
(or Head Start) program which attempts to give three and four year old 
children the advantage of being exposed to other than poor home clrcum- 
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stances. Unfortunately, as the researchers have found, the progress 
made by Head Start children is soon negated by continued exposure to the 
same home enviroment. Therefore, it seemed feasible to attempt to attack 
the problem through the home as well. If there could be a liaison between 
the Head Start program and the parents it would be another link in the 
chain of strength which might eventually break the more sinister chain of 
poverty. 

During the summer of 1966, the first attempt to integrate both the 
Head Start program and the parents program was attempted in New York City. 
Funded with Federal money, it served as an experiment in cooperation be- 
tween the school system, the parents of disadvantaged children, the service 
agencies of New York City, and, most important of all, the children them- 
selves. The program design was vague because there had been no precedents 
for such a program. The teachers were untrained, the recruiting process 
sketchy, the curriculum non-existent, and the evaluation barely existent. 

The first program did not really know what it had to accomplish, and 
consequently, there is no way of knowing whether it was successful or not. 

During the spring of 1967, plans were laid for a program which would 
integrate the Head Start Children’s program with an adult program in order 
that both the children and their parents could benefit from an educational 
program at the same time and in the same location. This program, known 
as the Head Start Parents' Program, was designed by the Bureau of Basic 
Continuing Education of the New York State Education Department and operated 
by the New York City Board of Education. 



Organizational Obiectives 

The objectives of the program Included the following: 

. To acquaint parents of Head Start children with the philosophy, 
goals and content of the curriculum of the Head Start Program 
for children and to develop in these parents an understanding 
of the importance of the parental role in the education of 
their children. 

. To utilize the area of parent and family life education as the 
core of a literacy program. 

. To establish personal relationships between participating adults 
and neighborhood public school to encourage two-way communication 
between the public school administration and faculty, and the 
parents of the population which they will serve. 
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2 . 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



The ninety adult basic education classes were operated in centers 
organized in public, parochial and other agency schools where Head 
Start children's classes were being held, and ran concurrently with 
these classes. The classes were scheduled for three hours per day, 
five days per week, for a total of one hundred class hours beginning 
the second week in July, A pre-requisite for registration in these 
classes was that the adult must be a parent (or in loco perentis ) of a 
child concurrently enrolled in the summer Head Start Children's 
Program, 

The personnel involved in this project included the following! 

2.1 The Project Director who organized, administered and coordinated 
the program, 

2.2 A Curriculum Specialist who was responsible for the curriculum, 
materials of instruction, and the supervision of the in- 
structional aspects of the project, 

2.3 A Guidance Supervisor who was responsible for the guidance 
progreim and for each of the Guidance Counsj^lors, 

2.4 Ten Teachers- in-Charge who were responsible for the supervision 
and administration of the ten centers which were each comprised 
of nine classes, 

2.5 Ninety teachers, recruiters from among staff of existing adult 
basic education programs or newly trained, 

2.6 Ten Guidance Counselors, experienced in dealing with disadvantaged 
adults, to work under the direction of the Guidance Supervisor and 
responsible to the Teachers- in-Charge to whom they were assigned, 

2.7 Existing Educational Resource Personnel to help with pre-service 
and in-service training of the staff of the project, 

2.8 Ten Aides, who were to perform such duties necessary to aid the 
instructional aspects of the program, under the direct supervision 
of the Teacher- in-Charge, 

2.9 A Recruiter, employed in the on-going Adult Basic Education, Title 
III program, to contact community and parochial school agencies. 
Other city agencies, such as Social Service, Health, Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, were to be contacted as needs arose, for purposes of 
referral, training, or other involvement. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 



Planning Stage 

The administrative groundwork for the Head Start Parents' Program 
was laid during April, 1967. Letters were sent to District Superintendents 
in poverty areas of the city asking permission to contact certain Principals 
within their districts who could help recruit parents for classes to be 
established in their respective schools. Schools chosen for Head Start 
Parents' Classes were those slated to have three or four units of Head Start 
children's classes. Where permission was received, letters were then sent 
out to the Principals of these selected schools enlisting their aid. In 
most of the schools, enrollment of both parents and children was effected 
by the school secretary or by the Family Assistant, who was actually part 
of the staff of the on-going Pre- Kindergarten prog?ram. 

Direct contact was maintained with the Director of the Head Start 
Children's Program for better liaison between the two programs which, in 
essence, were so closely related. The Curriculum SpeciaHst and the Re- 
cruiter attended meetings held for the personnel of the Head Start Children's 
Program, and acquainted them with the aims and goals of the Head Start 
Parents' Program, in order to further joint plahnlng, and general co- 
ordination of both programs for maximum effectiveness. 

Recruitment Procedures 

(Students, Staff, Teachers- in-Charge) 

The main avenues of recruitment of students for the Head Start Parents' Program 
were: 

. Schools slated to have Head Start children's classes. 

. School secretaries or Family Assistants in these schools who 
enrolled children in the summer Head Start classes and who 
could enroll parents simultaneously. 

. The Adult Basic Education, Title III Project Recruiter, who 
contacted many community and noi>pub lie agencies located in 
poverty areas of the city. 

. Posters in English and Spanish, advertising the program, were 
displayed in these selected schools and in all poverty areas of 
the city. 

. Letters to parents, written in English and Spanish, and application 
forms which were sent to the schools and to community and parochial 
agencies to be distributed to parents. 

. Teachers- in-Charge of on-going Adult Basic Education, Title III 

classes, who recruited students in their hub and satellite schools, 
and in their respective neighborhoods. 

• The Curriculum Specialist who established personal contact with 
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the Family Assistants in about ninety schools to encourage the 
enrollment of approximately fifteen parents to a class. 

The teachers themselves, who acted a*? recruiters at the inception 
of the program classes during the week prior to the opening of 
classes. 

The total number of students who registered was 1,448. Of these, 

520 students were recruited from Manhattan, 424 recruited from the Bronx, 
464 from Brooklyn, and 40 from Queens. Classes were designated as N 
for Non-English, B for Basic Education (for Native Born Americans) and 
M for Mixed Classes, indicating a combination of Non-English speaking 
people and Native Born Americans. For example, HIN indicated Head Start 
Class, number J. (of a series of 9 classes under a Teacher- in-Charge) 
composed of Non-English speaking students. Of the ninety classes, 50% 
were Non-English or N classes, 26% were Basic Education or B classes, 
while 24% were Mixed or M classes. Thirty- eight ^.ercent of the total 
student population was native-born. 

Staff applications of teachers for positions in the program were 
carefully screened. Previous experience in teaching adults and recom- 
mendations of Teachers- in-Charge were given high priorities. Special 
teachers of reading were also selected regardless of previous teaching 
experience in the areas of Adult Education. 

The ten Teachers- in-Charge who were chosen to establish and supervise 
the centers had been employed as Teachers- in-Charge in the on-going Adult 
Basic Education Title III program. 

Location of Classes 



Not all the schools originally selected as possible sites for Head 
Start Parent classes remained as final choices, since many factors such 
as recruitment, interference with other established programs, etc., 
influenced the final selection of schools listed in the program. Special 
emphasis remained throughout on selection of schools in poverty areas in 
the city. 

Orientation of Teachers - Pre-Service Training 

A series of pre- service orientation sessions for the ninety teachers, 
the ten Guidance Counselors and the ten Teachers- in-Charge was planned for 
June 28, July 5 and July 6 for ten hours total duration. A Supervisor of 
Basic Continuing Education, New York State Department, attended the June 
28th session and introduced the Social Living Units which were to be used 
for the first time on an experimental basis in the Head Start Parents' 
Program. The Curriculum Specialist acquainted the teachers with the goals 
of the program, the Curriculum Guide and the Nine Scope and Sequence Units. 
The Guidance Supervisor covered the large group, small group and individual 
guidance aspects of the program. The sessions on July 5th and July 6th 
were devoted to specific training for teachers in methodology in areas of 
basic communication, reading and arithmetic skills. Time was also alloted 
for training in other areas such as administering tests and record keeping. 
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Continuing Supervision 



There was continuous supervision of the program by the Curriculum 
Specialist, the Guidance Superviscr, the Supervisor of Basic Continuing 
Education and two Associates in the Bureau of Basic Continuing Education 
of the New York State Department of Education. The Education Program 
Specialist of the United States Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, maintained close contact with the program. 

Periodic conferences were held with Teachers“in“Charge. A Progress 
Report and a Special Bulletin for Teachers were issued for the purpose of 
continuous evaluation and improvement of the program in all aspects. 



4. PHILOSOPHY AND METHODOLOGY 



Philosophy Basic To Pro£ram 

The philosophy mandated a cooperative effort between the two 
Federally funded programs, the Head Start program and the Adult Basic 
Education program closely related In their respective goals. These 
were the Interrelated education of both parent and child for Improved 
social living. Curriculum materials were prepared to provide the 
teacher with a plan for selecting and organizing experiences through 
which the goals of the program could be achieved. 

Methodology For Basic Education Classes 

The keynote in methodology in this program was differentiation of 
Instruction, necessitated by the heterogenous structure of the classes. 
Reading was taught through the interrelated communication skills. Em- 
phasis was placed on oral discussion because: 

• It revealed to the teacher the language needs and other related 
needs of the students. 

. It helped dissipate self-consciousness on the part of the student. 

• It created a good social climate for learning. 

. It gave the student the opportunity to actually use the language 
and improve his ability to speak and hear. 

Discussion was followed by vocabulary developed in response to 
pertinent questioning by the teacher. These charts and other teacher- 
made reading charts were the basis for teacher word-attack, comprehension 
and word- study skills. 

Methodology For Non-English Speaking Students 

In the teaching of English as a new language the aural-oral approach 
was recommended. This method sought to teach vocabulary and structure 
patterns of the English language by visual associations, oral demonstrations 
by teacher and repetition by the students. This led eventually to the 
development of the controlled theme, at which level reading took place. A 
Special Pilot Study was conducted to determine whether illiterate Non- 
English speaking students could be taught to read English faster and better 
if they were first taught to read in their native tongue. This experiment 
was conducted by a bilingual teacher. 

A pilot study in which reading in the student's native language (Spanish) 
and in English are taught simultaneously, was undertaken during a six week 
period from July through August 24, 1967. 

Although all conclusions are tentative the following points seemed to 
emerge : 

1. The teaching of Bilingual Reading seemed to facilitate the 
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acquisition of the skills of reading In the target language, whan 
compared to the traditional methods. 

2. No effect of negative transfer was noted; positive transfer seemed 
evident. 

3. A totally unexpected effect was the remarkable Improvement In 
accent elimination. 

4. Aural discrimination was enhanced. 

The above effects seemed to be due to several causes: 

1. Spanish Is a phonetic language and therefore easier to learn to read 
than English. The students' early success established a positive 
step towards future learning. 

2. The method of Bilingual Reading permitted the use of contrast and 
discriminative learning to a far greater extent than traditional 
methods. "Between- language" contrast presented a more striking 
difference and therefore was more apt to be remembered than 
"within- language" contrast. 

3. Lack of denial of the student's native language within the learning 
situation strengthened the student's self-image. 

Conclusion : 

The method of Bilingual Reading seamed to offer great promise In the teaching 
of English As A Second Language to reluctant learners. There is a need for more ‘ 
bilingual teachers who are trained to teach adults for whom English Is a second 
language. 
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BUDGET 



The monies for this project were received under a special grant 
from the U.S, Office of Education under terms of Section 309 of P.L, 
89-750, The Adult Education Act of 1966. 



The funds were allocated to th^ Bureau of Basic Continuing Education 
in the Division of Continuing Education of the State Education Department 
which in turn awarded them to the New York City Board of Education. The 
State Bureau was charged with supervising the project, while the New York 
City Board of Education was the operational arm. 



The project was funded for $123,133 for a period beginning June 12, 
1967 and ending December 31, 1967. The amount was made up as followsi 



Professional Personnel $96,250 
Secretarial and Clerical Personnel 5,715 
Fixed Charges 6,118 
Consultant & Custodial Services 6,000 
Travel Expenses 1,200 
Instructional Materials & Promotion 7,850 



$123,133 



Final claims have not yet been received on all items but it s_3ms 
apparent that the total amount of money will probably be completely spent. 
The fixed charges are comprised of Social Security payments and sick 
leave benefits; the consultant fee costs include an outside evaluation 
report. Instructional materials were limited to $5.00 per student and, 
in addition to books, included testing materials. The teachers-in- 
charge gave many hours without compensation in the planning and post- 
operational stages. The project director was paid from another budget. 
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GUIDANCE PROGRAM 



Purpose and Description 

The area of guidance most stressed in the Head Start Parents' Program 
was that of helping the parent to help her child. Because so much of the 
pre-kindergarten's valuable school experience in Head Start is lost by the 
time he reaches first grade, it was felt that a particularly specific 
effort was needed to help the parents help their children retain their new 
knowledges. This was accomplished in face-to-face interviews, in group 
guidance sessions, and in meetings between groups of parents and their 
children's teachers. 

Another Important aspect of the guidance program was to help the parent 
who had recently migrated from a rural situation accommodate herself and her 
children to life in the city. This required tact and persistence on the 
part of the counselor because few parents would admit to being frightened 
by or Ignorant of the problems of daily city life. 

Special Pilot Study: Parent Workshops 

An unusual aspect of the Guidance Program was the establishment of 
parent workshops in three areas of the city. Each consisted of one Guidance 
Counselor as group leader for six parents. Four structured sessions were 
held, each overing an area meaningful in family living. These sessions were 
devoted to: 

1. Understanding Your Children 

2. Disciplining Your Children 

3. Developing Self-Confidence in Children 

4. Developing Responsibility in Children . 

One of the Parent Workshops was composed of four Native-born Americans and 
two natives of Puerto Rico. Each had at least two children. Sessions were 
scheduled for 45 minutes but usually lasted more than an hour. Each session 
began with a question raised at the previous session. Free Interchange was 
encouraged among the participants of the group. Leadership came from the 
group itself. Five of the six parents attended all the group sessions. There 
was willingness to give and accept advice and mild group censure. Changes in 
group leadership were evident. There were slight positive indications of group 
growth in the area of handling the problems of prekindergarten children. 

This small- group experiment offered the opportunity for the mothers to 
have other adults Interested in them for themselves, and not as adjuncts to 
their children. They also enjoyed the Interchange of ideas and support they 
received from the group situation. There was a strong feeling expressed by the 
parents that this group should continue on a year-round basis. 
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Other Aspects 



Other tasks attempted by counselors were to; 

1. Personalize the Head Start Parents' Program for each of the 
students in the classes to which they were assigned. 

2. Combat the student frustration that sets in early, sometimes to 
anticipate it, and then to prevent dropout. 

3. Administer an attitude survey on an individual basis to ten 
percent of their assigned student population in order to discover 
what impact this program has had on students. 

4. Utilize group guidance lessons in areas of Family Living to bring 
about improved standards and practices in health, education, con- 
sumer practices, educational and vocational aspirations for them- 
selves and children. 

5. Use the program as a stepping stone to other educational and 
employment programs. 



Outcomes 



The Head Start Parents' Program Guidance Counselors influenced about 
seventy- five Head Start Parents' Program students to commit themselves to 
all-year-round evening classes in Adult Basic Education. 

Sixty- three students were eligible for elementary school equivalency 
diplomas. Thirty- two Head Start Parents' Program students became involved 
in High School equivalency diploma programs in September, 1967. Twenty-one 
complete classes indicated a desire to continue in the Fall. 

Thirty- six students were referred for specific jobs to employment 
agencies. A Brooklyn counselor placed twelve students on part-time jobs 
in a nursing home. A Bronx counselor placed two students at St. Barnabas 
Hospital for full-time work. Seventeen students were referred to the Man- 
power Development and Training Program, nine to Haryou Act, eleven to the 
New York City Department of Welfare training programs, and one to the Legal 
Aid Society. 
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CURRICULUM MATERIALS 



Head Start Curriculum 

During May and June nina Scope and Sequence Units and a Curriculum 
Guide were prepared for teachers' use by the Curriculum Specialist with 
additional materials provided by the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Books and 
supplies were purchased which could aid in instruction for native-born 
as well as Non-English speaking students. Teacher- developed materials 
proved of value in meeting the individual needs of students. 

Scope and Sequence Units 

The nine units were intended to guide the teacher in her weekly and 
daily planning in order to cover the broad curriculum areas, and to help 
achieve the objectives of this program, i.e. to teach literacy skills 
using the values and content inherent in the children's program as a basis. 
The areas covered in the units were: 

. Orientation to Head Start: Getting to know the Head Start Children 

Program. 

. Your Child and You in the Head Start Program: Health, Safety, 

Nutrition. 

. Educational Experiences - Laboratory: Visiting Your Child in the 

Classroom. 

. Value of Trips: A Parent-Child Experience. 

. Self-Expression Through Art Experiences: For Children and For 

Adults. 

. Language Learning Takes Many Forms: Listening, Speaking, Reading, 

Writing. 

. Extending the Appreciation of Literature and Music into the Home. 

. The Outgrowths of Science Learnings and Mathematical Concepts in 
Relation to Everyday Living. 

. Evaluation of Parent Involvement in the Head Start Program. 
Curriculum Guide 



The Curriculum Guide was prepared to help the teacher organize the 
learning experiences through which the goals of this program might be 
achieved. It stated the broad curriculum areas to be covered and the 
time to be devoted to each area. 

. 75% of the total teaching time to be devoted to the language arts, 

including the skills of oral communication, written communication 
and reading; half of this time allotment to be devoted specifically 
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to reading. 



. 25 % of the total teaching time to be devoted to the social living, 

including parent and family life education, consumer education, 
health and nutrition. 

. Arithmetic skills to be taught in the context of the social living 
units. 

In addition, the Curriculum Guide outlined the Mathematics Program, 
depicted the methodology to be used, listed the texts, materials, bul- 
letins and supplies ordered for the program, and outlined the guidance 
services to be rendered. 

Social Living Units 

The Social Living Units developed cooperatively by the Bureau of 
Continuing Education Curriculum Development and the Bureau of Basic 
Continuing Education in the Division of Continuing Education of the New 
York State Education Department, were used by all classes in the program 
on an experimental basis. The units, "Health and Nutrition" and "Consumer 
Education" were accompanied by records or tapes, and filmstrips. Packets 
consisting of lesson plans .^/ith background information for the teacher, 
worksheets for the adult ??cudents, audio-filmstrips and flipcharts, each 
with an accompanying teacher's manual, and recordings related to the 
lesson were distributed among the ten Teachers-in-Charge, who in turn 
passed them along to their respective teachers. The series of charts, 
"Keeping Well With Vaccine," part of the unit on "Health and Nutrition," 
was duplicated on transparencies and shown on over-head projectors in 
many schools. These units were well received by the adult students as 
indicated by animated discussions following their visual presentation. 

Curriculum Guide and Resource Units for Personal and Family Development 
in Adult Basic Education 



An additional facet of curriculum included emphasis on the Curriculum 
Guide Resource Units, U.S. Office of Education. The six units in the Cur- 
riculum Guide which were appropriate for use in the Head Start Parents' 
Program were: 



Unit I 
Unit II 
Unit III 
Unit IV 
Unit V 



Health and Safety 

Managing Money and Keeping Family Records in Order 
Homemaking Skills - Food - Clothing - Shelter 
Growth and Development of Children, Youth, Adults 
The Family and Relationships in the Family 



Unit VI The Family and the Community 
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The Adult Basic Education Curriculum Guide lists the services in 
the community available to families. It suggests how to select and use 
effectively, the services best suited to the needs of the individual or 
family. The A.B.E. Guide is an aid to the teacher in that it provides 
activities and lists resource materials for use with students in the 
area of social living. 

Other Materials 

Additional materials used in implementing the methodology were obtained 
from commercial sources i 

, Among the self-directed, multi-level materials used were: 

SRA Reading Laboratory IIA 

Reading For Understanding Laboratory. S .R.A. 

Spelling Word - Power Laboratory IIB 

, The remedial- type practice materials found most effective were: 

Using the Context Levels A through F (Barnell-Loft, Ltd.) 

Reading For Meaning. Levels 4, 5, 6, (Lippincott Publishing 
Company ) . 

McCall-Crabbs - Standard Test Lessons In Reading - Levels A, 

B, C, D, E, F. 

Gates-Peardon - Reading Exercises . All Levels (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College). 

. For Non-English speaking classes: 

English Your New Language Book I - (Silver Burdett Publishing 
Company) with tapes and flash cards. 

. Some other materials used successfully in the program were: 

English Lessons For Adu Its. Book 1 and II (Harcourt, Brace 
and World Publishing Company). 

A Fami Iv Is A Wav of Feeling (Macmillan Publishing Company). 

Stories in Song and Verse (Macmillan Publishing Company) 

(with records). 

Picture Sets by the Society &r Visual Education. 

Nifty Chart Racks (Hammett Company) - (one for each teacher in 
the program). 
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Adult Basic Learnln£ Examinations 



An evaluation of the growth in skill competency of native-born 
students was required using standardized reading and arithmetic tests. 

The Adult Basic Learning Examinations, published by Harcourt, Brace 
and World, known as the ABLE Test Level I Form A (grades 1 and 4), 
and Level II Form A (grades 5 to 8) were used. A reading placement 
test was administered first to determine each student's approximate 
reading level. 

Estimating Growth in English Fluency 

A formula was provided for subjectively estimating growth in English 
fluency for Non-English speaking students. Forms were provided for listing 
these evaluations. 

Attitudinal Test 



A short form Attitudinal Test, in English or Spanish, was administered 
to all students at the beginning and end of the program to determine the 
impact of the program in respect to changing attitudes. 



8. AUDIO VISUAL TECHNIQUES 



Pre- service Institute 



The Audio-Visual Program for the Head Start Parents' Program started 
during the pre-service Institute held on June 28th. One phase of the 
program was Instruction In the use of the overhead projectar and the 16 mm. 
sound projector. The practical value of using the Social Living Units In 
classroom Instruction, the use of accompanying filmstrips, and the sel- 
ection of appropriate films, were demonstrated to the teachers. 

Types of Audio-Visual Aids 

Among the supplies available for use In the audio-visual program at 
the outset of the program, other than the overhead and sound projectors, 
were callphones, records, tapes, filmstrips, flash cards and story pictures. 
Records paralleling English. Your New Language (Silver Burdett Publishing 
Company) and Stories In Song and Verse (Macmillan Publishing Company) were 
distributed to teachers. One of the difficulties In the use of visual aids 
was the lack of safe storage space for the equipment. 

Evidences of Specific Effectiveness 

The effectiveness of the film progra.n can be gauged only by the Intense 
Interest shown by the parents during the film showings. The films on health 
topics were especially effective. For the first time In their lives, many 
parents saw pictures of microbes. They saw how disease Is spread, how the 
Immunization takes place, how smoking affects lungs and how the community Is 
Involved In health matters. 

Feedback from some teachers seemed to Indicate that a thorough discus- 
sion of the contents of films with non-English students was a virtual Impos- 
sibility. This would Seem to negate the need for showing films to these 
students. However, the majority of teachers felt there was Indeed such a 
need as evidenced by the students' rapt attention to the films, by the ex- 
pressions of wonder and realization of acquired Information, by remarks 
among themselves In their native tongue during and after the films. Teachers 
made use of the vocabulary, concepts and Information In the films In sub- 
sequent reading lessons. 
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9. COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



Head Start Parents' Program Council of the Bronx 

For planning future parent programs, it seemed important to bring the 
community into the program, to acquaint the people with all aspects of the 
program, and to acquaint the staff with the community's views in respect 
to toals, curriculum, recruitment of students, teacher selection and lo- 
cation of centers. 

The objectives of the Council were as followsl 

1, To acquaint the community with the Head Start Parents Program. 

2, To enlist the cooperation of the community for the purpose of 
support, recruitment, and improvement of the Head Start Parents 
Program. 

3. To elicit specific suggestions for the strengthening of the 
Head Start Parents Program. 

4 . To foster liaison with existing community agencies. 

3 * To discover how the Head Start Parents Program could participate 
with other agencies in the improvement of the community. 

Two meetings of the Council were planned. At the first meeting, a permanent 
chairman was elected. Curriculum goals and development of the Head Start 
Parents Program were discussed by the Curriculum Specialist. Guidance as- 
pects of the program were summarized by the Guidance Supervisor. The 
objectives of the Council were reviewed and discussion on the means for 
achieving these objectives followed. At the second meeting it was agreed 
that the Council should meet during the school year to follow through on 
the suggestions developed by each group. All involved agreed that these 
meetings had well served their purpose, of bringing community and Board 
of Education personnel into a closer relationship. 
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10 . 



EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 



The orlginnl design of th<^ program called for an evaluation of the 
program by an outside agency or observer. I’wo experi f'-nced evaluators. 
Dr. Samuel McClelland, Acting Director of the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Now York City Board of Education and Dr. .John Skalski, 
Prof(\ssor of Education, Fordham Univc'.rsity were selectt'd and the fol- 
lowing is th(‘lr report: 



Eval uat I on Ob ject i V(*s 
To determine' tiu' ('xlc'nl of student 
growth in academic achievement, 
specifically in vocabulary, reading 
compreh('nsion , spt'lling, arithmetic 
computation, aritliiiu'tic probltmi 
sol vi ng. 

'I’o product' a statistical th'serip- 
tion of tile program. 

To cU'termiiK' th<' t'Xti'iU to which 
the planni'd program was actually 
i mp 1 emt'iiLt'd . 

To determine chang«‘s in attitiuh'S 
of Head Start parents to education, 
childri'ns cart't'rs. Mead Stcirt. 

To ass('ss tlu' t'.f feet i vi'iiess of 
the H(»ad Start Parc'nts Program in 
meeting its objectives and to 
identify specific areas of 
strength cand weaknt'ss. 



Instruments of Assessment 
Initial and final administrations 
of the AliLli achievt'iiK'nt test 
battery. 

Informal rc'ading Lest 

Ratings of fliu'iicy in English. 

Records of student register, 
at ti.'ndance, ('thnic composition, 
drop-outs, supplies, t'C|uipment 
and cost. 

Official rt'cords and observations 
by f|ualified consultants. 

Initial and final administration 
of the Ih'ad Start Panaits Attitude 
Scalt'. Case studies in depth of 
a st'lected sample of students by 
th(' guidance' counselors. 

Inl('rvi<'ws of a sampler of staff 
nu'inbers . 

Que'stionnai T(' to teacht'rs. 
Questionnaire lo slud('nts. 



Acadt'iiiic Achievem(*nt 



Tlu' growth of the studc'nts in academic ach’evement was measured 
by means of the' ABLE Adult Basic Lc'arning Examination. Th(^ individual 
areas assessed were the following: Vocabulary, reading, arithmetic 

computation and arlthnu:tic problt?m solving. 

The ABLE Lest norms used were the grade equivalent scores, which 
express achic^vement in relation to grade' levels of attainment of pupils 
in elementary school. The norms were established by the publisher on 
a sample of approximately 1000 pupils pc'r grade, and performance on 
the ABLE test was related to grade equivalent scores attained by the 
sample of pupils on the Stanford Achievement Test. Thus the scores 
of the project students can be stated as grade equivalent scores. 
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The ABLE test has two levels of difficulty, Level I and Level II. 
Level I is designed for the achievement range for grades 1-4, and Level II 
for grades 5-7. A pretest is available. 

The difference between initial and final grade equivalent scores was 
taken as the measure of academic achievement in the various areas tested. 

The curriculum of the Head Start Parents’ Program provided for ap- 
proximately the following amounts of time devoted to each subject area 
tested: 







Hours 
Per Day 


Total Course 
Hours 


Language Arts 


(Vocabulary, 

Spelling, 

Reading) 


2 


60 


Mathematics 


(Arithmetic 

Computation, 

Arithmetic 

Problem 

Solving) 


1 


30 



On the basis of the above allocations of hours of instruction, the 
program was estimated to be approximately equivalent to the following 
amounts of instructional time of elementary school children: 



Vocabulary 

Reading 

Spelling 

Arithmetic Computation 
Arithmetic Problem Solving 



2 months 
2 months 
2 months 
2 months 
2 months 



Rating of English Fluency 

Each Non-English speaking student was rated by the teacher 
individually on fluency in the use of English both at the beginning 
and at the end of the course. On the basis of his experience with 
the student, the teacher rated fluency in English on the following 
scale: 



F Speaks no English 

E Speaks a few words 

D Speaks haltingly 

Attitudes of Head Start Parents 



C Speaks hesitantly 

B Speaks with a slight accent 

A Speaks fluently 



An important objective of the Head Start Parents' Program was to 
improve the attitude of the parents to Head Start classes, their 
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children's education and careers, and education in general. In order 
to evaluate the results attained in these areas, two main methods were 
used. The first was the administration of a short attitude question- 
naire at the beginning and end of the program. The results were 
analyzed to determine whether there was a significant change in attitude 
from the beginning to the end of the period of instruction. The second 
method involved case studies in depth undertaken by the guidance 
counselors in the program. 

The attitude questionnaire was a written document of ten questions, 
but it was administered orally by the teacher so that all students could 
readily understand the questions despite any possible reading handicaps. 
The results were analyzed for a sample of 300 students, approximately 
15% of the total population. Differences in responses from the initial 
to the final administrations were tested for significance by means of 
the McNemar test. Selected items were analyzed individually as indicators 
of attitude. 

The case studies were performed by the guidance counselors. Each 
of the counselors randomly selected six students for an intensive study 
of attitudes. Each of the students was interviewed frequently during 
the course of instruction and a case study report was completed for each 
student. The resulting case studies were analyzed and general trends 
and findings extracted for the final report. 

\ 

Other data on parents attitudes were obtained from observations and 
from the teachers questionnaire. 

Observation of Head Start Activities 

Qualified members of the Evaluation Committee visited the classes 
and other activities of the Head Start Parents Program to observe oper- 
ations in progress. The observations were guided by specific criteria 
which had been developed in preliminary conferences and which were revised 
on the basis of try-out. 

The general purpose of the observations was to provide objective 
evidence of the extent to which the planned program had been implemented, 
in so far as such evidence is obtainable on the basis of a limited number 
of visits. Observations were made of approximately ten percent of the 
classes in the program. Specific sites to be visited were selected so as 
to be representative of the four principal city boroughs, but were 
randoii^ly selected within boroughs. Class sessions were observed, as well 
as guidance functions and other auxiliary activities. Teachers and 
students were interviewed. In addition to recording facts revealed by 
the observation, ratings were made of the effectiveness of selected 
activities. 

Teachers Questionnaire 

The reactions of the teachers in the program were obtained by means 
of a questionnaire completed by all teachers. The instrument had two 
main sections. In the first section the participating teachers were asked 
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to rate selected aspects of the program on the basis of their experience. 
These aspects included such matters as orientation, curriculum, educational 
outcomes, supervision and facilities. The second section called for open 
end responses in which the teachers were asked to report on the strengths 
and weaknesses of the program, and to make suggestions for improvement. 

The ratings were summarized statistically to give a general rating 
for each aspect based upon the collective judgment of the participating 
teachers. The open end responses were content- analyzed and the resulting 
data collated, coordinated, and summarized. 



FINDINGS 



The findings will be presented first for academic achievement In 
terms of standardized test scores, and the evaluation of language fluency. 
This will be followed by the results of the attitude ratings, guidance 
counselors studies, field observations. Interviews and questionnaires. 

Academic Achievement 



As a measure of the academic achievement of the students In the 
course, the Adult Basic Learning Ex£imlnatlon was used as an Initial 
and final measure. The battery Is composed of five subtests: vocabulary, 

reading comprehension, spelling, arithmetic computation, and arithmetic 
problem solving. As an initial measure. Level I of the test battery, 
except for spelling, was administered during the week of July 10, 1967. 

Level 11 of the test used as a final measure, was given to the students 
during the week of August 21, 1967. The elapsed time between the 
initial and final tests was seven weeks. 

For a variety of reasons scores were not available for all students 
In the course. Many of the parents were non-English speaking, and the 
administration of the ABLE test was quite Inappropriate. In other in- 
stances, the student was absent for either the Initial or final admin- 
istration of one or more of the subtests. In some classes, due presumably 
to exigencies of the Instructional situation, the teacher did not administer 
all subtests to the class. For example, in one school the vocabulary and 
arithmetic computation subtests were administered to the classes, but the 
reading comprehension and arithmetic problem solving subtests were not. In 
some cases the teacher judged the subtest to be too difficult for the 
particular class. Such an Incomplete school testing program was not common, 
however. The attrition in scores is due principally to the non- English 
students who were not tested, or those students who were absent for certain 
of the subtests. 

It had been planned originally to use either Level 1 or Level II of 
the ABLE test as an initial measure, according to the teachers judgment 
of the reading ability of the student. Since sufficient copies of an 
alternate form of the test were not available from the publisher for this 
newly- released test. Level I, Form A was used as an Initial measure and 
Level II, Form A as the final measure. 

Level I has a celling at grade equivalent score 6.0 and Level II 
has a celling at grade equivalent score 9.0. The celling of the Level I 
test was a serious limitation In measuring the growth of reading skills 
of the better readers. For example, a student might obtain, as some did, 

6.0 on the Initial test and 9.0 on the final test. This cannot be regarded 
as a gain of 3.0 years In reading grade, because the Initial score may 
have been held down by the celling. The obtained gain Is undoubtedly an 
artifact in very many cases. 
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The ceiling of the Level II test, 9.0, was not a serious limitation. 
While it may have limited gains in some relatively few cases, it operated 
in such instances only to depress gains and not to inflate them. 

Because of the limitations imposed by the 6,0 ceiling of the Level I 
test, all initial scores of 6.0 were eliminated from the analysis. 

Vocabulary Student gains in vocabulary grade equivalent scores were 
completed by finding the difference between initial and final scores 
on the ABLE test. Table I presents the frequency distribution of the 
obtained gains for each half school year of grade equivalent score. 

The table entries thus were limited to those students who took both 
the initial and the final test. 

The mean gain of 1,2 years of grade equivalent score in in vocabulary 
was statistically significant at the ,01 level. The mean grade equivalent 
on the tabulated initial scores was 3.6 years; the mean final score was 
4.8 years. More than 47 percent of the students scored gains between .4 
and 1,5 years of grade equivalent score. No gain at all was made by 16,4 
percent of the students, 

Reading Student gains in reading grade equivalent scores were computed 
by finding the difference between initial and final scores on the ABLE 
test. Table 2 presents the frequency distribution of the obtained gains 
for each half school year of grade equivalent score. The table entries 
thus were limited to those students who took both the initial and final 
test. 



The mean gain of 1,4 years of grade equivalenu score in reading was 
statistically significant at the ,01 level. The mean grade equivalent 
on the tabulated initial scores was 3.7 years; the mean final score was 
5,1 years. Nearly 36 percent of the sti ’ents gained between ,4 and 1,5 
years of grade equivalent score. No gain at all was made by 19.4 percent 
of the students. 

Arithmetic Computation Table 3 presents the gains from the initial to 
the final ABLE test in arithmetic computation. 

The mean gain of 1,2 years of grade equivalent score on arithmetic 
computation was statistically significant at the ,01 level. The mean 
grade equivalent on the tabulated initial scores was 4,1; the mean final 
score was 5.3 years. Approximately 52 percent of the students gained 
between ,4 and 1,5 years of grade equivalent score. No gain at all was 
made by 16,5 percent of the students. 

Problem Solving The gains made by the students when the initial and 
final scores on the ABLE problem solving test are compared are given in 
Table 4, 

The mean gain of 1,3 in grade equivalent score in problem solving 
was statistically significant at the ,02 level. The mean grade equivalent 
on the tabulated initial scores was 3.8; the mean final score was 5.1. 
Approximately 45 percent of the students gained between .4 and 1,5 years 
of grade equivalent score. No gain at all was registered by 15.6 percent 
of the students. 
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Table I 



Frequency Distribution of Grade Equivalent Score Gains 
Adult Basic Learning Examination 
Vocabulary Subtest 



Grade 

Equivalent Frequency 

3.5+ 18 

3.0 - 3.4 

2.5 - 2.9 

2.0 - 2.4 

1.5 - 1.9 

1.0 - 1.4 

.5 - .9 

.1 - .4 

0 



Percent 


Cumulative 

Percent 


3.3 


100.0 


4.1 


96.7 


5.2 


92.6 


5.6 


87.4 


5.4 


81.8 


23.9 


76.4 


23.7 


52.5 


12.4 


28.8 


16.4 


16.4 


100.0 





.2 years 



22 
28 
30 
29 
129 
128 
67 
89 
540 

Mean gain =* 1 
t = 3.00 ^01 




TOTAL 









Table 2 



Frequency Distribution of Grade Equivalent Score Gains 
Adult Basic Learning Examination 
Reading Subtest 



Grade 

Equivalent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Cumulative 

Percent 


3.5+ 


29 


6.4 


100.0 


3.0 - 3.4 


30 


6.6 


93.6 


2.5 - 2.9 


34 


7.5 


87.0 


2.0 - 2.4 


36 


7.9 


79.5 


1.5 - 1.9 


45 


9.9 


71.6 


1,0 - 1.4 


75 


16.6 


61.7 


.5 - .9 


87 


19.3 


45.1 


.1 - .4 


29 


6.4 


25.8 


0 


88 


19.4 


19.4 


TOTAL 


453 


100.0 






t 

Mean gain = 1.4 


years 





t = 2.85 <^01 
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Table 3 



Frequence Distribution of Grade Equivalent Score Gains 
Adult Basic Learning Examination 
Arithmetic Computation 



Grade 

Equivalent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Cummulative 

Percent 


3.5+ 


14 


1.6 


100.0 


3.0 - 3.4 


39 


4.4 


98.4 


2.5 - 2.9 


42 


4.7 


94.0 


2.0 - 2.4 


48 


5.4 


89.3 


1.5 - 1.9 


77 


8.7 


83.9 


1.0 - 1.4 


240 


27.1 


75.2 


.5 - .9 


221 


25.0 


48.1 


.1 - .4 


58 


6.6 


23.1 


0 


146 


16.5 


16.5 


TOTAL 


885 


100.0 





Mean gain = 1.2 years 
t = 5.00 ^.01 
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Table 4 










Frequency Distribution of Grade Equivalent Score Gains 
Adult Basic Learning Examination 
Problem Solving 



Grade 

Equivalent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Cummulative 

Percent 


3.5+ 


11 


3.1 


100.0 


3.0 - 3.4 


24 


6.8 


96.9 


2.5 - 2.9 


23 


6.5 


90.1 


2.0 - 2.4 


26 


7.4 


83.6 


1,5 - 1.9 


31 


8.8 


76.2 


1.0 - 1.4 


76 


21.6 


67.4 


.5 - .9 


84 


24.0 


45.8 


.1 - .4 


22 


6.2 


21.8 


0 


55 


15.6 


15.6 



352 100.0 



Mean gain = 1,3 years 
t = 2.41 ^.02 



TOTAL 



Interpretation of the ABLE Test Results 



It is clear from the magnitude of the gains registered on the 
ABLE test that the scores cannot be considered as grade equivalent 
scores in the usual sense* To say that a subgroup of students gained 
three years in reading during 100 hours of a summer course is not 
educationally meaningful. Although the scores show that a considerable 
improvement in reading occurred, the gains must be interpreted in the 
light of the educational experience which took place. 

To an extent, the use of grade equivalent scores derived from an 
elementary school setting cannot be unequivocally applied to adult 
learning. It is not known to what degree the curve of learning for 
elementary children is similar to that for adults. It may well be that, 
in some cases, the instruction of the summer course served to refresh 
and sharpen reading and arithmetic skills to some extent learned in the 
past, but in need of re italizing. 

The results should not be considered as indicative of the major 
transformation of personality and ability as occurs when children in 
elementary school advance three years for example from the second to the 
fifth grade level. The growth in grade equivalent score has a much 
narrower and less comprehensive meaning for adults. The many changes 
which take place in the maturing child during the period of the child's 
growth in reading do not occur in the adult. 

To a considerable degree, the ABLE test suffers from the limitations 
inherent in any short group test. The vocabulary test is only 20 minutes 
long, and the reading test 30 minutes long, for example. The number of 
items which sample the student ability are therefore relatively few in 
number. Hence, a small change in the number of items answered correctly 
results in a relatively large increase in grade equivalent score. On 
both the Level I and the Level II ABLE tests, the difference between a 
full year of grade equivalent score for the grades above grade 2 (Level I) 
or grade 3 (Level II) are only 4 or 5 raw score points* As an extreme 
case, a raw score of 44 equals a grade equivalent score of 4,8, while a 
raw score of 46 equals a grade equivalent score of 6,0, In other words, 
the additional 2 items correct raises the grade equivalent 1,2 years. 

The type of grade equivalence is not merely an aspect of tha ABLE 
test; it is found for practically all short standardized achievement tests. 
But it is a factor to bear i.n mind when interpreting gains in grade 
equivalent scores, especially when those apply to the learning gains of 
adults in a relatively short summer course. 

Keeping in mind the limitations which should be placed on the 
interpretation of the grade equivalent scores, it is nevertheless clear 
that the gains made by the students were very good. On all four subtests 
the gains were well in excess of the gains to be expected on the basis of 
the norms. In addition; the mean differences between the initial and final 
scores were statistically significant at the ,01 level of confidence in 
every case except one, when the confidence level was .02. Since the research 
hypothesis had set the level of significance at .05, all mean gains were 
statistically significant. 
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Vocabulary The vocabulary subtest of the ABLE battery is dictated to 
the students. It is thus a test of auditory vocabulary. The test contains 
50 multiple choice items and the student must choose one of three alterna- 
tives for the last word in each sentence. The items cover a wide vareity 
of subject-matter content. 

It is estimated that the length of time devoted to appropriate in- 
struction in the Headstart Parents summer course is equal to 2 months of 
the academic year in elementary school. 

The average gain of 1.2 years represents excellent improvement in 
vocabulary score. Approximately 75% of the students exceeded 2 months 
gain in grade equivalent score in the estimated two months of instruction. 

Reading The ABLE reading test measures how well the student understands 
the meaning of sentences and paragraphs which he reads. The reading test 
is designed to establish the functional reading level of the students, 
but it does not reveal what particular aspects of reading are causing the 
pupil difficulty. 

The average student gain of 1.4 years represents excellent improve- 
ment in reading score. Approximately 68 percent of the students exceeded 
2 months gain in grade equivalent score in the estimated two months of 
instruction. While the average student gain was higher in reading than in 
vocabulary (1.4 - 1.2), more students failed to make any gain in reading 
(19.4 percent - 16.4 percent). 

Arithmetic The students ability in arithmetic was measured by two of 
the ABLE subtests, arithmetic computation and arithmetic problem solving. 
The computation test covers the four basic processes to the solution of 
everyday problems. In the Level I test the examiner dictates the problems. 

The arithmetic computation test was completed by 885 students and the 
problem solving test by 352 students. The much larger number of students 
tested in computation is due to the fact that the language factor was not 
as great an obstacle in computation as it is in problem solving for the 
non-English speaking students, or other students having difficulties in 
the language arts area. 

The average student gains of 1.2 years in arithmetic computation and 
1.3 years in problem solving reveals excellent progress in arithmetic. 
Approximately 72 percent of the students exceeded 2 months gain in grade 
equivalent In computation in the estimated two months of Instruction, and 
in problem solving, approximately 74 percent of the students exceeded 2 
months gain. 
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PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 



Attitudes of Head Start Parents 

As a measure of the attitude of the Head Start Parents, a ten-item 
questionnaire was prepared and administered to all students. Two forms 
of the questionnaire were prepared, one in English and one in Spanish. 

The results of the two forms were analyzed separately. 

Of the ten questions asked of the parents in the attitude study, six 
were designed to elicit evidence of practices indicative of favorable at- 
titudes. Specifically, a favorable attitude was Indicated if the parents 
expressed a liking for the classes or believed the classes would help his 
or her children. Similarly, buying the dally newspaper, reading stories 
to the children and borrowing books from the library are acts associated 
with desirable attitudes. 

Four of the ten questions were designed to reveal the existence of 
problems related to negative attitudes concerning which the Head Start 
Parents Program could fill a need. Thus, if the parent felt life was 
difficult because of insufficient schooling, felt he or she could not 
read and write well enough, was dissatisfied with his or her present job, 
or found classwork too hard, problem attitudes were indicated. 

Of the 1090 valid questLcnnaires completed in the English version, a 
random 40% sample was drawn. This included 436 cases. The responses to 

it'em of the questionnaire were tabulated, and the results are 
presented in Table 5. 

A study of the results of the English version reveals that, of the 
six items on which an affirmative response indicates a favorable attitude, 
the results were generally very favorable. The six items in question are 
listed in the first section of Table 5. Practically every student liked 
coming to the class (Question 1). A preponderant majority of the parents 
also felt that Headstart will help the child do better in school. 

A majority of the parents do not borrow books from the library. 
Concerning reading to the children (items 8 and 10) a majority of the 
parents stated that they did. However, the large percentage of the parents 
who answered negatively (23.4% and 30.7%) reveals a noteworthy problem in 
the area of reading. This should be considered as a statement of practice, 
or an index of present status, rather than as an attitude to reading. The 
response total no doubt means, not that these parents are antagonistic to 
reading to children, but that they do not practice it, perhaps cannot 
manage to do so. 

Concerning the four problem items reported in Section II of Table 5, 
the existence of a problem is indicated in three, and not in the fourth. 

A majority of parents considered life difficult because of insufficient 
schooling, were not satisfied with the way they could read and write, 
and thought that they must find a better job. The only problem included 
in the question which was not considered by the students to be a problem 
was embodied in question 10, *'Is your classwork too hard for you?’* 
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The Spe.nlsh lenguege version of the parents attitude questions was 
administered to 275 Spanish speaking students. The results for the sample 
are given in Table 6. A study of this table reveals that the results are 
exactly parallel to those received for the English version, reported in 
Table 5. The attitudes of the Spanish speaking parents are largely the some as 
those of the larger English speaking group. 

The general import of the questions can be stated because the pattern 
of the responses is consistent. The responding parents are generally 

favorable to the Headstart Parents program, and feel a distinct need for 
it. 



Table 5 



Head Start Parent Attitude Questionnaire 
Number and Percent of Students Giving Each Response 

English Version 
N = 436 



Section 1 

Favorable Attitude 



Yes 

N 

Do you like coming to 

this school? 427 

Do you think "Headstart" 
will help your child? 395 

Do you usually buy a 

daily newspaper? 262 

Does your child ask 

you to read a story to 

him or her? 330 

Do you borrow books 

from the local library? 145 



Do you or any other adult 
in the home ever get a 
chance to read to your 
children? 296 



No Not Sure 



1 


N 


1 


N 


1 


97.9 


1 


.2 


8 


1.8 


90.6 


30 


6.9 


11 


2.5 


60.1 


171 


39.2 


3 


.7 


75.7 


102 


23.4 


4 


.9 


33.3 


286 


65.6 


5 


1.1 


67.9 


134 


30.7 


6 


1.4 



Section II 
Problem Attitudes 





Yes 

N 


1 


N 


No 

% 


Not 

N 


Sure 














Is it difficult in life 
for you because you didn't 
have enough schooling? 


258 


59.2 


142 


32.6 


36 


8.3 


Are you satisfied with the 


way you read and write? 


128 


29.4 


287 


65.8 


21 


4.8 


Do you find you must get 


a better job? 


289 


65.4 


102 


23.4 


45 


10.3 


Is your classwork too 
hard for you ? 


57 


13.1 


341 


80.5 


38 


8.7 
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Table 6 



Head Start Parent Attitude Questionnaire 
Number and Percent of Students Giving Each Response 

Spanish Version 
N = 275 

Section I 

Favorable Attitudes 





Yes 

N 


% 


No 

N 




Not 

N 


Sure 


?Le gusta a Ud. venlr 
a la escuels? 


275 


100.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


?Cree Ud. que el programme 
"HEADSTART" ayudara a su 
nlno a progresar en la 
escuela? 


248 


90.1 


21 


7.7 


6 


2.2 


?Compra Ud. el perlodlco 
todos los dlas? 


180 


65.4 


86 


31.3 


9 


3.3 


?Le plde su nlno que Ud. 
le lea cuentos? 


197 


71.6 


72 


26.2 


6 


2.2 


?Toma Ud. llbros prestados 
de su blblloteca local? 


90 


32.7 


178 


64.7 


7 


2.6 


?Trlene Ud. u otro adulto en 
la casa la oportunldad de 
leerle a sus nlnos? 146 


53.1 


122 


44.4 


7 


2.5 




Section II 










Problem Attitudes 










Yes 

N 


% 


No 

N 


% 


Not 

N 


Sure 


?Cree Ud. que si tuvlera 
una Instrucclon mas avanzada 
podrla tener mas exlto en la 
vlda? 262 


95.3 


8 


2.9 


5 


1.8 


?Esta Ud. satlsfecho con 
su habllldad para leer 
y escrlblr? 


113 


41.1 


147 


53.5 


15 


5.4 


?Cree Ud. que le es 
necesarlo camblar de 
smpleo? 


176 


64.0 


61 


22.2 


38 


13.8 


?Es.el trabaio que le 
aslgnan en la Ascuela 
muy dlflcll? 


58 


21.1 


200 


72.7 


17 


6.2 



o 

ERIC 
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Teacher Evaluation of Children's Adiustment 



One of the important objectives of the Head Start Parents Program 
was to improve the education of the children of the Head Start parents. 
While evaluation of the school achievement of the pupils must await a 
follow-up study, it was possible as part of the summer study to evaluate 
the children's adjustment in the Head Start children's classes. 

A sample of 80 children whose parents were attending Head Start 
Parents classes was randomly drawn from eleven classes, one in each area. 
This spread the sample over all the boroughs in which the program was 
in operation. A matched sample of 80 children whose parents were not 
attending Head Start parent classes was similarly drawn from the same 
eleven classes. 

The teachers had been asked to rate the children on three aspects 
of adjustment behavior: getting along with other pupils, conforming to 

classroom procedures and whether or not there had been significant changes 
for the better in behavior. The results are given in Table 7. 

It is clear from Table 7 that the teachers more often rate favorably 
the pupils whose parents are attending the Head Start Parents Program. The 
difference in favor of this group is statistically significant on all three 
items. 

Table 7 



Teacher Evaluation of Pupil Adjustment in Head Start Children's Classes 
Children with Parents Attending Head Start Parents' Classes 
Compared to Children with Parents Not Attending 
Number and Percent of Favorable Ratings in Each Category 





Parents 

N 


Attending 

Percent 


Parents Not 
N 


Attending 

Percent 


Statistical 

Significance 


Getting along 
with others 


77 


96.3 


55 


68.8 


£.01 


Conforming to 

Classroom 

Procedures 


74 


92.5 


53 


66.3 


4.01 


Significant change 
for the Better 


61 


76.3 


51 


63.8 


Z.oi 
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TEACHER REACTIONS TO THE PROGRAM 



Teacher Questionnaire 

The teachers in the Head Start Parents Program were asked to rate 
selected aspects of the program using the following scale: 



5 4 3 2 1 

Excellent Good Adequate Poor Very Poor 

A total of 86 teachers completed the ratings. 

The aspects rated included the orientation sessions which preceded 
actual class instruction, the scope, emphasis and sequence of the cur- 
riculum, the effects on parents, the quality of supervision and the 
suitability of educational facilities. The results of the teachers' 
ratings are presented in Table 8. 

Study of Table 8 reveals that the ratings of the teachers are, in 
general, very favorable. A preponderant majority of the ratings are 
either excellent or good, with very few poor or very poor ratings. The 
main exception to this trend is to be noted in the section dealing with 
facilities. For this section, the teachers' ratings were noticeably 
lower. On the item of maintenance, 25 percent of the teachers rated 
the custodial care, cleanliness and performance of minor repairs as 
poor or very poor. 

Teachers in general approved of all three aspects of the curriculum, 
in that the percent of teachers rating either excellent or good ranged 
from 67 percent to 84 percent. Similarly, 70 percent of the teachers 
rated the orienLaLion session as excellent or good. 

Concerning the effects upon parents, the teachers rated more favorably 
the effects on parent attitudes and parent involvement in the education of 
their children than they did the effects upon the parents' academic 
achievement. In the former two instances there was a strong tendency to 
the rating of excellent (52 percent and 55 percent), while for academic 
achievement there was a drift to the rating of "good" (55 percent) with 
only 29 percent giving the rating excellent. 

The item receiving the greatest percent of excellent ratings (54 per- 
cent) was the guidance and assistance received from the teacher in charge 
or other specialist or supervisor. 
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Table 8 



Teachers' Rating of Selected Aspects of the Head Start Parents Program 
Number and Percent of Teachers Giving Each Rating 









N = 


86 




Excellent 


Good 




N 


% 


N 


z« 


Orientation 


24 


28 


36 


42 


Curriculum 










Scope 


22 


26 


50 


58 


Emphasis 


14 


16 


43 


51 


Sequence 


22 


26 


40 


47 


Effect on Parents 










Attitudes 


45 


53 


33 


38 


Involvement in 


47 


55 


35 


41 


children's education 








Academic achievement 








of parents 


25 


29 


47 


55 


Supervision 


54 


63 


23 


27 


Faci li ties 










Housing 


32 


37 


32 


37 


Maintenance 


24 


28 


24 


28 


Materials of 










Instruction 


35 


41 


33 


38 


Supplies 


28 


33 


24 


28 



Adequate 


Poor 


Very Poor 


Total 


N % 


N 


Z 


N 


1 


N 


1 


21 25 


4 


5 


0 


0 


85 


100 


12 14 


1 


1 


1 


1 


86 


100 


22 26 


5 


6 


1 


1 


85 


100 


20 24 


3 


3 


0 


0 


85 


100 


7 8 


1 


1 


0 


0 


86 


100 


3 3 


1 


1 


0 


0 


86 


100 


11 13 


3 


3 


0 


0 


86 


100 


7 8 


1 


1 


1 


1 


86 


100 


16 19 


3 


3 


3 


3 


86 


100 


16 19 


13 


15 


9 


10 


86 


100 


9 11 


8 


1 


1 


1 


86 


100 


19 22 


6 


7 


9 


10 


86 


100 
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Teachers* Free Responses 

The second section of the teachers' questionnaire provided for 
the open-ended responses of the teachers concerning the most effective 
aspects of the program, the problems encountered, suggestions for 
improvement and personal reactions. 

The results of the analysis of the teachers free responses is not 
divided into findings and interpretations because the nature of the 
information makes such a division inappropriate. The teacher responses 
provide information and opinion which is self-explanatory. In analyzing 
the returns, the questionnaires were first read in order to establish 
the categories of information contained in the responses. Then the 
questionnaires were re-read and the frequency of occurrence of each 
category of response was tabulated. 

It is immediately apparent that the teachers were overwhelmingly 
in favor of the program. Furthermore, the free responses contain a 
wealth of information and suggestions very valuable as feedback for any 
continuation of the program. 

The teachers' responses when they were asked to describe the most 
effective aspects of the Head Start Parents Program are given in Table 
9. In consulting the table the reader should bear in mind that the 
individual teacher usually cited more than one effective aspect. Thus 
the total number of aspects cited far exceeds the number of teachers 
responding (86). 

The effective aspect most often cited by the teachers was the impetus 
which the program gave to the parents' interest and cooperation in 
furthering their children's education. The teachers expressed this 
concept in varying ways, but the usual type of response may be typified 
in the following quotations: 

"I enjoyed seeing the parents become so interested 
in the things that would help them make school 
more effective for their children." 

"Giving the parents a chance for education along 
with their children and the opportunity to be 
more involved in their children's affairs." 

The next most frequently cited aspect of program effectiveness was 
the awakening of the parents' desire to learn. TViey became aware of the 
importance of schooling and realized that education was essential. Many 
expressed a resolve to continue their education in the evening program in 
the fall and winter months. 



The teachers were also Impressed with the extent of the Improvement 
which the parents made In learning English as a new language. This 
aspect was of course cited by those teachers who had a number of non- 
English speaking students. Some teachers also tempered this response 
by the observation that the time was short for effective teaching. 

The teachers also made relatively frequent mention of the fact that 
the program Increased the community awareness and Involvement of the 
parents. 

The free response section of the questionnaire also asked the 
teachers to describe the problems and difficulties they experienced In 
the program. The main types of responses are classified In Table 10. 

The principal problem cited by the teachers was the lack of complete 
cooperation between the Head Start Parents program and the Head Start 
childrens program. This resulted at times In Ineffectual use of the 
family assistant from the Head Start Program and gave rise to conflicts 
In scheduling and overlapping of activities. 

The teachers were somewhat frustrated by uneven parent attendance, 
although In practically every case the teacher explained that It was 
realized that the absence was caused by the "realities of life", as one 
teacher phrased It. Parents had to be absent because of work, visits 
by the housing Inspector or the welfare Investigator. 

Allied to this problem was the fact that the parents had to bring 
children to class. Babysitting was usually voluntary, and Insufficient 
children were present In the class. 

A number of teachers also cited the difficulties of recruiting 
parents for the classes. 

Although one group of teachers cited the materials of Instruction 
provided with satisfaction (Table 9), another group felt the need for 
more materials such as consumable workbooks and audio-visual aids 
(Table 10). 



Table 9 



Teacher Free Responses 

Most Effective Aspects of Head Start Parents Program 

N = 86 Teachers 



Aspect Frequency of Response 



Parent cooperation 
in children's education 


48 


Awakening parents' 
desire to learn 


17 


Parents' improvement 
in the English language 


15 


Increase in parents' 
community awareness 
and cooperation 


13 


Parent increase in 
self-confidence 


12 


Variety and quality 
of materials of 
instruction 


9 


Scope and Sequence Guide 


8 


Other aspects 


7 



40 



Table 10 



Teacher Free Responses 

Problems and Difficulties Experienced In the Progreim 

N =* 86 Teachers 



Problem Frequency of Response 

Insufficient cooperation 

with the Head Start Program 32 

Difficulties Impeding 

parent attendance 28 

Difficulties of parent 

recruitment 20 

More materials of 

instruction needed 13 



Poor physical facilities 10 
Different levels of 

student ability 10 
Too much testing 8 
Other problems 6 



When the teachers were asked to summarize their accomplishments 
(item 8), the responses took the form reported in Table 11. 

The teachers most often stated that they felt their greatest 
accomplishment had been to increase the parents' motivation for learning. 
They said they felt that the parents came to know what education means 
and to have a more favorable attitude to schools and teachers. Many 
parents made plans to continue to attend classes. 

The teachers also felt that they had made noteworthy progress in 
getting the parents to learn* This was especially true in teaching 
English as a new language. The teaching of consumer education also came 
in for particular mention. A significant number of teachers also cited 
as accomplishments the increased involvement of the parents in the 
education of their children and the parents' greater sense of self-worth. 



The free responses given to Item 8, which Inquired concerning the 
teachers' own accomplishments are generally In harmony with the teachers' 
responses to Item 6, which asked for a description of the most effective 
aspects of the Head Start Program as a whole. The responses to Item 7» 
which described problems and difficulties, show areas In which Improvement 
can be made. However, the difficulties cited do not negate the positive 
responses given to Items 6 and 8, but complement them. 



Table 11 



Teacher Free Responses 
Accomplishments Reported by Teachers 



N = 86 Teachers 



Accomplishment 



Frequency of Response 



Motivated parents 
for further education 



37 



Increased parents' 
academic learnings 



24 



Increased parent 
Involvement In 
child's education 



15 



Improved parents' 
sense of self-worth 



10 



Involved parents In 
community affairs 



8 



Other accomplishments 



5 



The last Item on the teachers questionnaire asked the teachers to 
Indicate their recommendations concerning the continuation of the Head 
Start Parents Program next summer. The results are given In Table 12* 

Table 12 

Teacher Recommendations Concerning Continuation 
of Head Start Parents Program Next Summer 





N = 86 




Response 


Number 


Percent 


Expand considerably 


49 


57.0 


Continue essentially 
unchanged 


6 


7.0 


Continue with 
modifications 


31 . 


36.0 


Discontinue 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


86 


100.0 



It Is clear that the teachers are unanimously In favor of contlnu* 
atlon of the program. The modifications desired have been explained In 
the responses to Items 6 and 7, and are recommendations aimed at the Im- 
provement of a program which the responding teachers strongly support. 

A number of teachers In completing the free response section of the 
questionnaire volunteered expressions of personal satisfaction. The 
following quotations are typical of this voluntary sentiment. 

"I have never enjoyed teaching as much as I have this 
summer. It was a pleasure and privilege. The parents 
were enthusiastic and wish to continue their education." 

"I have enjoyed my summer very much. It has been an 
exciting, stimulating seven weeks. 1 am sorry that I 
have to leave all those wonderful people I They were 
really Interested In learning." 
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Observations and Interviews 



Observations ! The general purpose of the observations of the Head 
Start activities and the interviews with teachers and parents was to 
ascertain the extent and effectiveness of the implementation of the 
planned program. The Evaluation Committee visited sixteen (or 17.8%) 
of the 90 classes in the program. Since the teacher in one of the 
visited classes took the class on a field trip, the analysis of the 
data was based on only 15 of the visited classes. Four-fifths of the 
observed classes were located in public schools, and one-fifth in 
parochial schools. One-fourth of the observed classes were located in 
the Bronx, one-fifth in Brooklyn, and one-tenth in Manhattan. The mean 
time per class that the Evaluation Committee spent upon actual observa- 
tion of class activities was 43 minutes. Although the percentage of 
attendance of enrolled students varied widely among the classes, the 
average percent of the enrolled students attending the visited classes 
was only 39.1. 

The activities observed in the basic education and the non-English 
speaking classes were all clearly related to the general framework of the 
scope and sequence units of the Head Start Parents' curriculum. The 
general success of the observed activities in achieving the objectives of 
the program was adjudged to be very effective in 1 (or 6.7%) of the ob- 
served classes, above average in effectiveness for 4 (or 26.7%) of the 
classes, of average effectiveness for 5 (^r 33.3%) of the classes, and 
somewhat below average in effectiveness for 5 (or 33.3%) of the observed 
classes. 

The consultants' ratings of the effectiveness of instruction in the 
Head Start Parents' Program are presented in Table 13. The teacher's 
methods emphasized individualization of Instruction to at least a moderate 
degree In a majority of the observed classes. The teacher's methods, 
however, did not stress differentiation of instruction to a high or moder- 
ate degree. Nevertheless, the effectiveness of instruction was rated as 
at least fair in the majority of the observed classes. 

The minimal effectiveness of differentiation of instruction was. 

• . t, 

probably the result of the many levels of pupil ability within the single 
class. This wide range made Individualization difficult. Other con- 
tributing factors may have been the newness of the program to the teach- 
ers and the lack of teacher familiarity with the instructional materials. 
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Table 13 



Consultants' Ratings of Effectiveness of Instruction 
Head Start Parents Progreim 









Rating 






Activity 


High Degree 
N Percent 


Some Extent 
N Percent 


Very 

N 


Little 

Percent 


Individualization of 
Instruction 


4 


26.7 


7 46.7 


4 


26.7 


Differentiation of 
Instruction 


3 


20.0 


3 20.0 


9 


60.0 


General Effectiveness 
of Instruction 


5 


33.3 


7 46.7 


3 


20.0 



Interviews : As a phase of the consultants' visits and observations, 

the teachers were interviewed in order to gauge the effectiveness of the 
program. The teachers considered the main strengths of the program to be 
as follows: eagerness and motivation of parents to learn; opportunity for 

Puerto Ricans, etc., to learn to speak English; interaction among parents; 
assisting parents in becoming more understanding of their children; co- 
operation of personnel in the program; the flexibility given to the teacher 
in the conduct of the lessons; the use of the social living units in the 
program; excellent materials to conduct lessons; and the assistance provided 
by the guidance counselors. 

The principal suggestions made by the teachers for improvement of the 
program were: greater stress on child development units; increase in the 

number of hours of instruction in the program; better advertising of the 
program to the community; earlier organization of classes so that prior to 
the commencement of the program teachers could establish rapport with 
parents who probably would attend the classes; more teacher orientation 
sessions concerning the program; greater coordination by authorities from 
Headstart and Headstart Parent's Programs; provision for full-time baby- 
sitters; provision for interpreters for at least some of the lessons since 
students spoke varied languages in class; provision of student aides to 
help teachers with clerical duties; elimination of tests since parents 
become anxious when taking them; and need for more involvement of guidance 
personnel with the program. 

The consultants' ratings of the effectiveness of the guidance program 
in the Head Start Parent's Program are presented in Table 14. The guidance 
program was effective in the majority of the classes observed. The group 
guidance phase was more effective than the Individual guidance phase of 
the guidance program in a majority of the classes observed. 
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The effectiveness of the separate activities in the individual guidance 
phase of the guidance program varied markedly. Individual pupil counseling 
was more effective in the majority of the observed classes than the main* 
tenance of pupil guidance records, attendance referral procedures, or liaison 
with outside agencies. It should be noted that in some of the observed 
classes, no provision for guidance activities was made during the first weeks 
of the program. In some of the classes observed, teachers maintained a 
biographical record about students in which were recorded students' needs, 
goals, aspirations, and accomplishments. 

The guidance program as a whole was adjusted to be effective in the 
majority of those classes having provisions for guidance. The lack of provision 
of pupil guidance records, attendance referral procedures, and liaison with 
outside agencies seemed to be due to the lack of guidance counselors' time 
to provide all the individual and group guidance activities required. 

Table 14 



Consultants' Ratings of the Effectiveness of the 
Guidance Program in the Head Start Parents' Program 

Ratines 





Excel- 

lent 


Good 


F, 


air 


Inef- 

fective 


Very In- 
effective 


No Pro- 
vision 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


7. 


N 


7. 


N 


% 


Individual Guidance 
Individual Pupil 
Counseline 


4 


26.7 


5 


33.3 


1 


6.7 


1 


6.7 


0 


0.0 


4 


26.7 


Pupil Guidance 
— Recorda 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


5 


33.3 


10 


66.7 


Attendance Referral 
Procedures 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


6.7 


1 


6.7 


3 


20.0 


10 


66.7 


Liaison with 
Outside Agencies 


3 


20.0 


2 


13.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


10 


66.7 


G.roup GuidAnce 


-5 


^3^3 


JL. 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


2, 


13.3 


0 


0.0 


5 


33.3 


Guidance Program 
As a Whole 


0 


0.0 


4 


26.7 


3 


20.0 


4 


26.7 


1 


6.7 


3 


20.0 
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The consultants also Interviewed a sample of students. Most of the 
students In the observed classes were satisfied with the total Head Start 
Parent's program. The students In 4 (or 26.7%) of the observed classes 
were well satisfied and In 9 (or 60.0%) of the classes were satisfied with 
the total Head Start Parent's program while In only 2 (or 13.3%) of the 
observed classes did the students exhibit a neutral acceptance of the 
total Head Start Parent's program. Many of the parents who were Inter- 
viewed stated that they were highly Interested In units on consumer living 
and budgeting and that they liked to work In committees. 

In summary, on the basis of the observations and Interviews the class 
activities were clearly related to the Head Start Parent's curriculum and 
were achieving the objectives of the program. Instruction was effective In 
a majority of the classes visited by the Evaluation Committee. Although 
the teacher's methods emphasized Individualization of Instruction to some 
extent, they stressed very little the differentiation of Instruction. The 
main strengths of the program as expressed by the teachers were the op- 
portunities provided and favorable reactions of the parents to the program 
and the ample availability of high quality materials to conduct the classes. 

The principal suggestions made by the teachers for Improvement of the program 
were the need for better advertisement of the program, greater stress on 
child development units, educational use of test results, and greater co- 
ordination between personnel from Head Start and Head Start Parent's programs. 

The guidance program as a whole was effective. Individual pupil counseling 
and group guidance were found to be the most effective aspects of the guidance 
program. The maintenance of pupil guidance records and attendance referral 
procedures were the least effective aspects of the guidance program. 

Generally speaking, the parents were satisfied with the total Head Start 
Parent's program. They liked especially the units on consumer living, and 
working In committees. 

Summary 

The results obtained by means of the several Instruments used In the 
evaluation of the Head Start Parent's Program all point to a substantial 
success. 

The grilns In reading ard arithmetic as measured by the ABLE test ranged 
from 1.2 to 1.4 years of grade equivalent score during the period of In- 
struction, estimated as the equivalent of 2 school months. 

In the area of personal and social adjustment, the Head Start parents 
evinced attitudes generally favorable to the program, and felt a distinct 
need for It. These findings were obtained on both the English and Spanish . 
questionnaires. 

The teachers' evaluations of pupil adjustment reveal that the teachers 
rated more favorably the pupils whose parents attended the Head Start Parents 
Program than they rated the pupils whose parents did not attend the program. 

The ratings concerned getting along with others, conforming to classroom 
procedures, and making a significant change for the better. 
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The teachers rated key aspects of the program and also gave their 
reactions in free responses. A preponderant majority of the ratings were 
either excellent or good, with very few poor or very poor ratings. The 
main exception to this trend was the rating of physical facilities. In 
the free response section of the questionnaire the teachers considered 
the most effective aspects of the program to be the growth of parent 
cooperation in their children's education and the awakening of the parents 
desire to learn. They conceived their main accomplishment as teachers to 
have been motivating the parents academic learnings. The main problems were 
insufficient cooperation with the Head Start program and the difficulties 
impeding parent attendance. 

The observations and interviews of the Evaluation Committee tended to 
corroborate the teachers responses on the questionnaire. Specific sug- 
gestions of value in the planning of future programs were made in the areas 
of organization, methods of instruction and guidance procedures. 

The great majority of the teachers (93 percent) wished to see the 
program either considerably expanded or continued with modification. 



TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



Section I 

Please rate the selected aspects of the Head Start Parents' Program 
according to the following scale: 



5 4 3 2 1 

EKcellent Good Adequate Poor Very Poor 

1. Orientation 

(The content, timing, and general effectiveness of the orientation 
sessions. ) 



2. Curriculum 

(Please rate the next three items in terms of the prescribed curri- 
culum of the Head Start Parents' Program. If you departed materially 
from the curriculum guide, please explain under the appropriate item 
in Section II of this questionnaire.) 

Scope (The content covered) 

Enphasls (The time alloted to the various content areas) 

Sequence (The order, interrelation and articulation of 
content) 



3. Effect on Head Start Parents 

Effectiveness of the program in changing the parents attitudes 
to education in a favorable direction. 



Success of the program in increasing the involvement of the 
parents in the education of their children. 



Improvement in the parents' academic achievement 

4. Supervision 

(The guidance and assistance you received from the teacher-in- 
charge or other specialist or supervisor) 

5. Facilities 



Housing (Space for class, facilities for guidance and other 
supporting activities) 

Maintenance (Custodial care, cleanliness, minor repairs) 
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Materials of Instruction (Textbooks, visual aids, etc.) 

Supplies (Paper, pencils, chalk, erasers, etc.) 

6. What do you consider to be the most effective aspects of the Head 
Start Parents' Program as a whole? 



7. Briefly describe the problems and difficulties that you experienced. 
(Include suggestions for Improvement.) 



8. State briefly your feelings about what you have accomplished with 
the Head Start parents In your charge this summer. 



9. Concerning the Head Start Parents' Program for next summer. Indicate 
3^our recommendations below. The program should be... 

...considerably expanded 

...continued essentially unchanged 

...continued with modifications 

. • .discontinued 
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11. SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE PROGRAMS 



During the seven week administration of the Head Start Parents' Program, 
specific changes were indicated for the Improvement of certain aspects of the 
program. 

1. In spite of the intensive plans for the recruiting of parents 
for the program during May and June, In most areas the first 
fifteen hours (first week) of the program were spent in re- 
cruiting and setting up of classes rather than In actual teaching. 

It is suggested that a more intensive recruitment program take 
place before the start of the program. 

2. Testing of students in this short program may affect student morale. 
Some students react poorly to initial testing, no matter how tactfully 
they are Introduced to the test situation. ^ suggested that 
success of the program be measured in terms of changed attitude as 
well as achievement growth. 

3. There was some measure of overlapping and conflict between the part 
of the Head Start Children's Program and the program of the Head 
Start Parents' I^roject. ^ suggested that there be better planning 
by the heads of programs for more effective program coordination, or 
that all programs be placed under one director. 

4. The need for baby-sitters for the younger children of the parents who 
wish to attend classes was very evident. I_t ^s suggested that child- 
care facilities be provided. 

5. There was need in the program for Teacher Assistants to help in 
clerical work, distribution of materials, working with Individuals 
under teacher guidance, and coffee-making. Ijt ^ suggested that 
these positions be filled by high school students or by capable 
parents of the community. 

6. There was also strong demand for the extension of this program to the 
parents of pre- kindergarten children, to take place in the evenings 
during the Fall and Winter. There was also need Indicated for 
evening parent education classes during the Summer. 

7. it is suggested that provision be made for pre-service, as well as 
several In-service training sessions for teachers. This would allow 
for training in better use of materials, in better diagnostic pro- 
cedures, and in appropriate methodology on a continuing basis* 



ERIC 
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12. APPLICABILITY 



The lessons learned by New York educators in developing and implementing 
a program which takes the parent into the school with the child may be 
useful to school personnel throughout the country. Briefly summarized these 
lessons are: 

1. In planning a program, it is necessary to involve representatives 
of potential participants in the planning stages. The community 
groups can then be asked to work as recruiters for the program 
which they helped design. 

2. Professional educators in both the early childhood and adult areas 
need to be aware of what each others program is trying to do. 
Misconceptions lead to occasional duplication of effort and, worse, 
acrimony between professionals on priorities and protocol. 

3. Lead time for planning and book purchase should be sufficient so 
that all supplies have arrived before the program begins. 

4. Pre- service and in-service education for teachers, supervisors and 
other professional personnel is vital. It might be useful to combine 
the training of pre-kindergarten teachers and teachers of adults for 
at least part of the training in order to prepare common goals. 

5. Trips involving the children should include parents and teachers of 
parents. In order to be even more effective, there should be joint 
pre-planning of trips by teachers of both groups. 

6. The teachers of both groups should be knowledgeable about the 
materials in use by their opposite numbers. Thus, parents could 
ask their children what they were doing and begin another area of 
commonality of interest. 
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